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Abstract 

Ngugi wa Thiong’o right from the beginning of his 
writing career is intent on writing the history of Kenya 
and correcting the misconceptions and misinterpretations 
in western discourse. His another obvious purpose is to 
make the people aware of their veracity, rich tradition and 
the absolutely unacceptable dispossession of the Kenyan 
in particular and the African in general of their land by 
the British. This paper aims at examining Ngugi’s 
observation to interpret the embeddedness of the Kenyan 
in the environment and the organic nature of their 
relationship. This is an attempt to show the writer’s 
sincere intention to portray the rich connection of the 
people with their land and how the colonizers affected 
their wilderness and the warmth in their inter relationship. 
This is a humble attempt to show the extent of Ngugi’s 
ecoconsciousness and his contribution to open the eyes of 
his countrymen to this crucial factor. 

Keywords: Ngugi wa Thiong’o, history, environment, 
ecoconsciousness, disruption, deforestation 
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I 

Ngugi wa Thiong’o is a writer with purpose emerging out 
of the chronologically historical events of Kenya starting 
from the movement against circumcision of women of 
1920s through thick and thin of the struggle against the 
British for driving them away, the dream of getting placed 
in the land from which the Kenyans were displaced by 
pseudo-civilized colonizers, the guerrilla Mau Mau 
Movement of 1950s, Dedan Kimathi’s realities and 
myths, Jomo Kenyatta’s contribution and concession, 
patriotism and betrayal, newly independent country with 
the new colonial entanglement. 

Franz Fanon observes that “The colonized man who 
writes for his people ought to use the past with the intention 
of opening the future, as an invitation to action and a basis for 
hope.” (232). The purpose of writing Weep Not, Child is 
clarified in the following statement made by Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o. “It was Africa explaining itself, speaking for 
itself and interpreting its past. It was an Africa rejecting 
the images of its past as drawn by the artists of 
imperialism.” (Moving the Centre: The Struggle for 
Cultural Freedoms 79) He is in same line with the thought 
of Chinua Achebe whose one of “the goals in writing 
Things Fall Apart was to correct a whole history of 
misrepresentations of his people and country in occidental 
discourse.” (Alam, “Reading Chinua Achebe’s Things 
Fall Apart Ecocritically”). According to the essay 
“Publishing in Africa” by this pioneer writer, the African 
writers are supposed to reflect on the “spiritual bond that 
exists between the true artist and his community” 
(Achebe, Morning, 87). The question of the relation of the 
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Kenyan with their land is always a question of their 
existence itself. So it must be counted seriously as Ngugi 
says, “The land question is basic to an understanding of 
Kenya's history and contemporary politics, as indeed it is 
of twentieth century history wherever people have had 
their land taken away by conquest, unequal treaties or by 
the genocide of part of the population.” (Decolonizing the 
Mind, 44). Even the armed movements of the African 
people especially the Kenyan were also directed 
towards regaining their land usurped by the colonialists. 
As Ngugi puts, “The Mau Mau militant organization 
which spearheaded the anned struggle for Kenya's 
independence was officially called the Kenya Land and 
Freedom Army.” (Decolonising the Mind, 44). In the 
prose called “Named For Africa”, Achebe asserts that 
the African writers take to the tradition of folk story 
telling which “had had the immemorial quality of the 
sky and the forests and the rivers” (Achebe, Morning, 
101). Ngugi too has taken to the folk story telling 
tradition to encompass the basic arena which an African 
writer should do. 

II 

Ecocriticism is a recent branch of literary studies that 
takes “an earth-centered approach to the study of texts” 
(Garrard, 1). All criticisms gyrating round ecology “share 
the fundamental premise that human culture is connected 
to the physical world, affecting it and affected by it” and 
as “a critical stance, it has one foot in literature and the 
other on land.” (Glotfelty xix) Primarily starting with the 
Industrial Revolution, the environment is facing the ever 
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growing challenges of pollutants and the recent 
unprecedented degradation of the ecosystem threatening 
the very existence of human race has awakened the world 
to think seriously about the conservation of environment. 
Hence the question of prevention of degradation and 
preservation of the natural world have made the 
intellectuals ponder over the hazards and find out some 
means to promote the campaign of saving nature through 
literature and other possible ways and means. Cheryll 
Glotfelty's definition is that "ecocriticism is the study of 
the relationship between literature and the physical 
environment" (xviii) Thus ecocriticism comes to assess 
how literature and literary activities shape current 
perceptions of the enviromnent and how nature is related 
within the cultural arena. It also focuses on certain 
historically conditioned concepts of nature and the natural 
world. The ecocritics also take their intellectual works as 
a direct intervention in current social, political, and 
economic debates surrounding enviromnental pollution 
and preservation. 

Lawrence Buell defines “‘ecocriticism’ ... as [a] 
study of the relationship between literature and the 
environment conducted in a spirit of commitment to 
environmentalist praxis” (1995: 430) Ecocriticism as a 
distinct critical approach began in the USA in the late 
1980s and in the UK in the early 1990s. “Generally, the 
preferred American term is ‘ecocriticism’, whereas ‘green 
studies’ is frequently used in the UK” (Barry 242). The 
Ecocriticism Reader: Landmarks in Literary Ecology 
played a pioneering role in the promoting the study. In 
the field, ecocriticism is sometimes referred to as “green 
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criticism”, “ecopoetics” and “environmental literary 
criticism”. 

Pramod K. Nayar’s observation is quite 
comprehensive while he says, “Ecocriticism is a critical 
mode that looks at the representation of nature and 
landscape in cultural texts, paying particular attention to 
attitudes towards ‘nature’ and rhetoric employed when 
speaking about it. It aligns itself with ecological activism 
and social theory with the assumption that the rhetoric of 
cultural texts reflects and infonns material practices 
towards the environment, while seeking to increase 
awareness about it and linking itself (and literary texts) 
with other ecological sciences and approaches.”(242) 
Ecocriticism analyzes the role of the natural environment 
in the imagination of a cultural community at a specific 
historical moment. It tends to examine how the concept of 
"nature" is de- fined, what values are assigned to it or 
denied. It also deals with the reasons of present state of 
things and reflects on how the relationship between 
humans and nature is envisioned. It endeavours to delve 
into the exact meaning of nature and examining the 
human perception of wilderness and so on and so 
forth. 

However the study of ecocriticism is yet to gain an 
organic form because “the movement still does not have a 
widely-known set of assumptions, doctrines, or 
procedures.” (Barry 238) But it is not stuck in any stage, 
rather its research is on with vigorous efforts to advance it 
and ecocriticism has proved its sway in the arena. So from 
the beginning green criticism came across with a range of 
different and incompatible approaches to the 
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environment. Four different approaches are mentioned in 
Greg Garrard’s Ecocriticism : (i) The “discursive 

construction” foregrounds the extent to which the very 
distinction of nature and culture is itself dependent on 
specific cultural values; (ii) The “aesthetic construction” 
places value on nature for its beauty, complexity, or 
wildness; (iii) The “political construction” emphasizes the 
power interests that inform any valuation or 
devaluation of nature; and finally; and (iv) The 
“scientific construction,” aims at the description of the 
functioning of natural systems. (2004:89) General 
discussion and analysis are to situate themselves in 
relation to these discourses. 

Ill 

Bate’s recent book, The Song of the Earth (2000) argues 
that colonialization and deforestation have frequently gone 
together. He writes: ‘As Robert Pogue Harrison has 
demonstrated in his remarkable book Forest: The Shadow 
of Civilization, imperialism has always brought with it 
deforestation and the consuming of natural resources.’ 
(Berry 242) This very truth has been delineated in Weep 
Not, Child by Ngugi wa thiong’o. He knew it well that the 
English came with depraved mentality to destroy the wild 
nature that nurtured them for generations. Their 
embeddedness in nature which sustained from time 
immemorial has been disrupted and that disruption started 
with clearing the forests. As we can hear from Ngotho “We 
made roads and cleared the forest to make it possible 
for the warring white man to move more quickly” (29). 
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The relationship of the Kenyan and land was a 
matter of life, livelihood and existence, and nothing else. 
They could not think of their life without organic nature 
of relation that they maintained thoroughly. So Ngotho is 
seen to be the man of the soil. He knows it well that they 
were dispossessed of their ancestral land and he is at work 
in the same land as a day labourer. Still he works with all 
attention because of his love for the land, because he 
cannot think of his existence separated from land. It 
conies to the notice of Howlands how much Ngotho was a 
man of the soil. This is why Howlands “just loved to see 
Ngotho working in the fann, the way the old man 
touched the soil, almost fondling, and the way he tended 
the young tea plants as if they were his own.... Ngotho 
was too much of a part of the farm to be separated from 
it” (33). Even in the new generations, the value of land 
and the sense of oneness with land are almost the same or 
even stronger. Ngoroge’s firm faith is that education 
could have enabled his ancestors to prevent the robbing of 
land. So he believes that “if people had had education, the 
white man would not have taken all the land” (42). It is 
just the reverberation of his father’s faith. He told 
Ngoroge as an inspiration that “'Education is everything” 
(43). But deep at heart his firm faith is different and 
conditional as “he doubted this because he knew deep 
inside his heart that land was everything. Education was 
good only because it would lead to the recovery of the 
lost lands (43). 

The Kenyans went to the first big war that is The 
First World War and fought for the British, sacrificed to 
the greatest length and finally came back with the hope 
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that they would be rewarded after they had returned to the 
land they were displaced from. They “wanted to go back 
to the soil and court it to yield, to create, not to 
destroy.” (29) The soil is more than anything to them. 
They longed for soil not to damage it, but to care and 
nourish it and their life is thus a part of the soil too. It is 
land that gives them the strength to stand erect and be 
lighters. So Ngotho and his father continued working in 
the hope that the prophecy of getting the land back would 
be fulfilled one day. But to Boro it was just nonsense. 
And for this reason he raised the question, the question of 
all the people of Kenya. He asks his father, “How can 
you continue working for a man who has taken your 
land? How can you go on serving him?” (30) 

The writer has occasionally given the organic 
nature of relationship of the family where there was a 
touch of heavenly warmth and there was no room for the 
sense of one’s own blood relation or distant. It may be 
seen in the family relation of Ngotho. “Boro, Kori, and 
Kamau were all sons of Njeri, Ngotho's eldest wife. 
Njoroge's only true brother was Mwangi who had died 
in the war. But they all behaved as if they were of one 
mother.” (25) The ideal home was a complete repose for 
serenity, peace and happiness. They were not the rich 
people. But they knew how to be in touch with nature and 
how to be happy in the environment. “Home was 
especially a nice place when all the brothers and many 
village girls and boys came in the evening and, 
sitting around the fireplace in a big c ircle, they 
would gossip, laugh and play.”(25) 
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Oral storytelling, which is part of the rich African 
tradition, provides the people relief and the stories mainly 
revolves round land. The expert tellers like Ngotho retells 
those stories and get immersed and make others spell¬ 
bound. So while he tells stories to others, he forgets 
“Kamau, Njoroge, Boro, Kori, and many other young 
men and women who had come to make the long 
hours of night shorter by listening to stories.” (28) 
Thus telling story is not only a source of enjoyment, it is 
also the provider of relief from their pangs and pains of 
daily life. The protagonist of the novel Ngoroge looks 
forward to become a part of such gathering. This overall 
embeddedness in the land sustained even in adversity. But 
it was not the task of the hypocrite colonizers to allow the 
native do so. The aim of the White coming to Kenya is 
clear and it has nothing do with civilization. They came in 
the disguise as benefactor but revealed them within short 
time to be plunderers. They even plundered the dreams of 
a dreamer as we find that “Njoroge had always been a 
dreamer, a visionary who consoled himself faced by the 
difficulties of the moment by a look at a better day to 
come.” (155). By the time he was about to attain maturity, 
everything was shattered with baleful touch of the 
pseudo-civilized. The whole social structure was 
shattered. There were no gatherings. “These days people 
sat late only in families.” (90) Everybody was in fear and 
only darkness lingered. “They sat in darkness. Lights had 
to be put out early. And they spoke in whispers, 
although they did not speak much. They had little to 
say except make irrelevant remarks here and a joke 
there at which nobody laughed. They knew the dark 
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night would be long.” (90) This is the blessings of the 
white. They came from England and pursued their 
materialistic gain at the cost of the life of the Kenyans and 
the Kenyans understand that “they all left their country 
to come and rob us acres of what we have.” (49) So 
besides robbing the natives of their land, the white 
stripped them of the soulful surroundings that they 
maintained thoroughly. 

The title of the novel is taken from Walt 
Whitman’s poem On the Beach at Night and the lines he 
has quoted are “Weep not, child/ Weep not, darling/With 
these kisses let me remove your tears, /The ravening clouds 
shall not be long victorious, /They shall not long possess the 
sky.” The intention of the writer in composing this piece 
of fiction is not only to show how the dreams of the 
Kenyan are shattered and how they are pushed to the 
comer by the usurper of the land. Rather he shows them 
the flicker of light that lingers even in that suffocated 
circumstances. He has dug deep to find out the actual 
hope and expectations of the Kenyans. As Ngotho says, 
“My father and many others had been moved from our 
ancestral lands. He died lonely, a poor man waiting for 
the white man to go.” (29) But they did not segregate 
themselves from the land rather they grew up “working 
on the land that belonged to our ancestors”. (29) The 
only hope they nourish is to get back their land because 
they know that land is the nest, land is the nourisher, land 
is the gift given by the creator. So they continue their 
longings. And only for their longings, the Kenyans 
continued their bond with the lands though that is not 
desired continuation, rather that is quite humiliating. The 
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desire to regain the dispossessed position is so intense that 
any inkling brings the hope in full length. When Mr 
Howlands shared his anxiety about who would look after 
the land in his absence, Ngotho instantly thought that he 
would go and they were going to regain their land. So he 
asked him, “Are you going back to—?” (36) The usurper 
instantly replied as if with a shudder, “My home is 
here!” So the flicker got extinguished and he asked 
himself as if their lingering would never come to an 
end. “Would these people never go?” (36) 

Ngugi wa Thiong’o is a man with purpose and so 
weaves the tapestry of history of the country with task of a 
patriotic writer to awaken the country man. He shows us how 
the youth come out of the shroud and spread their hood. Boro 
along with others went to the war to fight for them and 
“fought to save them from the hands of their white 
brothers ... .” (25) In return they received further 

depravation which made the young upset and “He drank 
a lot and he was always sad and withdrawn.” (25) But 
this is not all about Boro and other young men. We find 
that Kori who worked in the town “brought with him the 
town gossip and what was happening in the country.” 
And he gave the news “when Jomo came from Britain” 
(25) Boro got prepared mentally and physically. So he 
could declared about Jacobo’ murder as “He betrayed 
black people.” (145) He wanted to know from Howlands 
about his grabbing the lands and he demanded them to be 
his own. So Boro, the rebel, says, “you white dog, you'll 
die on your land.” (145) For them, land is not the 
possession to share with the robbers as it is their sacred 
treasure. In the novel Weep Not, Child, the writer by the end 
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of the story shows us the complete disruption and destruction 
of nonnal life in Kenya. Everybody was in fear of losing life, 
the country had turned into a prison, the spirited struggling 
persons were either killed or caught or hiding. The dreams of 
the few rising generations were totally shattered. The hero 
Njoroge came to the last point of his hope of life. His 
expectations were over, his love had forsaken him, his work 
place did not suit him. So he decided to kill himself, he went 
under the tree but could not execute. “And he ran home and 
opened the door for his two mothers.” (154) But the writer 
did not end everything, he showed the light of life, the light of 
hope, the glimpses of future dreams. 

IV 

Weep Not, Child is a narrative of a crucial period of the 
history of Kenya with keen interest in the fact that the life 
of the Kenyan people is inseparably related with 
environment. The very existence of those people is 
embedded in the surroundings which nurture them. Any 
deviation from this position brings immeasurable disaster 
for them and this happened when they were further 
dispossessed by the colonizers. This can only be regained 
by relocating them in the circumstances where they will 
be the people of the soil. This organic nature of 
relationship is portrayed quite deftly in the novel. Ngugi 
wa Thiong’o wrote the novel from his strong 
ecoconsciousness. This reading has given a different 
reading of the text and hopefully it will present before the 
readers a new dimension of the novel that can be of use to 
the contemporary thinking about the environment. 
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